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[Condensed from Chambers’ Miscellany.] 


This story is a long one in the. Miscellany. We shall 
take the liberty of relating it in our own words :— 

There lived in a rich and pretty village, an old farmer, 
called Nicholas, who was more noted for his shrewdness 
in business than for his honesty. An orphan boy, named 
Love-T ruth, -lived with him, and, as his name indicated, 
the boy hated nothing so much as falsehood and deceit. 
One night the old farmer arose, and removed some fine 
cabbages from his neighbor’s garden to his own, think- 
ing that no one saw this dishonest transaction. In 
this, however he was deceived. Love-Truth was a wit- 
ness of the theft, and the next morning, running out into 
the village he told every body what a wicked man his mas- 
ter was, and advised them to take care of their property. 
But Farmer Nicholas was not disconcerted; he went to 
the magistrate, and bribed him to convict the boy of slan- 
der. There was no one to attest to the truth of what the 
orphan said, and so Love-Truth was thrown into prison, 
torepent of his frankness at his leisure. Nor was the 
poor boy any better off, when set at liberty after some 
weeks imprisonment, for. Farmer Nicholas declared he 
should never cross his threshhold again, and all the peo- 
ple in the village refused him assistance. The orphan 
was therefore compelled to leave the town in search of 
better fortunes. 

Now began the travels and adventures of our little friend. 
After a long and tedious days’ journey, Love-Truth came 
A small cottage where he stopped and begged for 

“We will bring you to the inn keeper,” said the people 
of the house, ‘‘ and if he should ask you any questions, tell 
him you fell in with robbers, and were plundered by them. 
This will excite his compassion, and he will be kind to 
you.’ 

_ “No, no,”’ said Love-Truth, “I shall not say that, for 
it would be a falsehood. The truth is always best; and 
you should be ashamed to make me tell a lie.’ 

This made the cottagers very angry ; they beat the poor 
boy for his impertinence, as they called it, and drove him 
from their door. Now it was a long time since Love- 
Truth had tasted food, and he began to be very hungry ; 
however, he found a few berries, which he ate, and drank 
the water from a spring, which kept him from famishing. 
For several days he travelled on in this way, sleeping at 
night at some house by the way, and walking all day. 
Atlength, however, better fortune awaited him. He ar- 
ted at a spacious mansion, where, upon asking admit- 
‘ance, the master of the house approached him, and see- 
lng his miserable condition, ordered the servant to bring 
some milk and fruit, with which our poor wanderer was 
regaled, of which he stood sadly in need. Then, when 
the repast was finished, the kind stranger asked Love- 

tuth “* Who he was, and whither he was bound?’”’ The 
boy told his story from the beginning, and when he had 
ended, the stranger took from his pocket a little flute, 
and began to play most beautifully. As he played, Love- 
Truth felt an irresistible desire to speak, and suddenly 
toke into the music, by exclaiming that he had indeed 
told his kind friend nothing but the ¢ruth; and that he 
Would not for the world tell a falsehood. Upon this the 
“tanger put the flute in his pocket, and speaking in the 

indest tone, told Love-Truth that he should spend that 
hight with him. He then told the servants to makétthe 
poor boy comfortable, for he was indeed very dirty and 
tagged. Accordingly, Love-Truth was placed in a bath, 
and after bathing, his hair was dressed, and several suits 
clothing were placed before him, from which he might 
*hoose the one he preferred. Some of these were beauti- 
ully ornamented with silver and gold lace, but Love- 








Truth preferred a plain suit of green, in which he dressed 
himself, and when the boy saw himself in the mirror, he 
could not believe that he was the ragged dirty lad who 
had begged his way from door to door. At supper, his 
new friend asked him a great many questiong, and treat- 
ed him so kindly that Love-Truth could not find words 
to express his gratitude. After he had supped, he was 
conducted to a pleasant apartment, where he spent the 
night most comfortably. 

‘The next morning, after a delicious breakfast, Love- 
Truth’s kind friend informed him that he must leave the 
hospitable abode where he had met with so much kind- 
ness. The poor boy was almost heart-broken at the pros- 
pect, but the stranger, taking the small flute on which he 
had played the night before, from his pocket, presented 
it to him, telling him at the same time that he had only 
to play on this flute, to discover the true character of all 
those he met. Love-Truth received this treasure most 
thankfully, and departed ; but not before he had learned 
that his kind host was no other than Truth herself, who 
had taken this form in order to assist her beloved son. 

Now came new adventures for our hero. In a beautiful 
wood through which he was passing, Love-Truth fell in 
with a party of huntsmen, who from their rich dress he 
thought must be persons of importance. A rich tent 
was spread, and a banquet was prepared, at which the 
huntsmen were to feast. One stately figure, dressed most 
magnificently, attracted the boy’s attention, and he watch- 
ed him with especial interest; and well he might, for it 
was in truth no other than the King himself who was be- 
fore him. And now came an opportunity for Love-Truth 
to try the virtue of his flute. The king, being thirsty, 
called for his cup-bearer, and demanded a glass of his fa- 
vorite wine. An officer, richly dressed, appeared, and 
in the greatest consternation, asserted that the wine had 
all been spilled by the carelessness of the servants. On 
hearing this, Love-T'ruth began t« play upon his flute. 
The effects ofthe music were indeed strange. No svoner 
did the cup-bearer hear it, than he began to deny his for- 
mer story, and acknowledged that he and his friends had 
drank the wine. ‘Then Love-Truth stepped from his 
concealment, presented himself to the king, and offered to 
compel the man to tell the whole truth. He accordingly 
began to play, and the cup-bearer was obliged to acknowl- 
edge that he had cheated his master in numerous instances. 
The king’s astonishment at these discoveries can hardly 
be imagined. He ordered Love-Truth to tell him his his- 
tory, and how he obtained this wonderful power. The 
boy did so; and the result was, that the king offered to 
take him into his service. Love-Truth on hearing this 
splendid offer, put his flute to his lips to test its sincerity, 
and finding the king was in earnest, he joyfully accepted 
it, and joined himself to the princely retinue. 

From this time the: precious flute was of the greatest 
service to our young friend. On their way home, the 
party passed through the very village where Love-Truth 
had been with old Nicholas. This was a grand opportu- 
nity to use the magic flute. The boy begged permission 
to leave for a short time the royal train, and went in 
search of his old master. Lucklily, he found the wicked 
magistrate and old Nicholas standing together in the street, 
and they were compelled on hearing the flute, to acknowl- 
edge their injustice to him, and to all the villagers. So 
Love-Truth was vindicated, and the people who had gath- 
ered together, heard from the magistrate’s lips an account 
of his own wickedness. Love-T'ruth now returned to 
Court, and was constantly with the king, to whom he was 
of the greatest service. By means of the magic flute, the 
dishonesty of many of the king’s ministers was discovered; 
they were dismissed, and faithful men employed in their 
place, so that the welfare of the country was promoted, 
and Love-Truth became the chief favorite with the king. 

But there was one discovery made by the means of the 
flute, which brought still greater happiness to Love-Truth. 
The princess Roseleaf, the only child of the king, and 
heiress to the throne, whose hand was sought by many 
princely suitors, avowed one day, when she heard the mu- 
sic of the flute, that the only one who could ever possess 
her heart was Love-Truth, The king was at first unwil- 
ling to give his daughter’s hand to a peasant youth; but, 
finding at last that in no other way could his daughter’s 
happiness be secured, and sincerely admiring as well as 
loving the character of Love-Truth, to whom indeed he 
owed so much, he consented. So Love-Truth, the peas- 
ant’s son was dubbed a knight, and “‘ Sir Love-Truth of 
Trueberg,” became the happy son-in-law of a rich and 
virtuous king. M. W. D. 


[This story from the German, partakes somewhat of the na- 
ture of a Fairy tale, but we are sure that our readers will derive 


much pleasure from its perusal, and though the magic Flute is 





‘himself on his way up the hill. 





not now in existence, yet we hope that each of our young read- 
ers may possess something of as much value to them as was the 
Flute to Love-Truth; we mean the habit of always speaking 
the 'Truth.] 








Moral Tales. 


BREAD UPON THE WATER. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


A lad was toiling up a hill, near the city, under the 
weight of a heavy basket, on the afternoon of a sultry 
day in August. He had been sent home with some goods 
to a customer, who lived a short distance in the country. 








- The boy was lightly built, and his burden seemed almost 


beyond his strength. Many times he sat down to rest 


But it seemed as if he 
would never reach the summit. Each time he lifted the 
basket, it seemed heavier than before. 

The boy was about half way up the hill with his basket, 
when a gentleman overtook and passed him. He had not 
gone on many paces when he stopped, and turning round 
to the lad, looked at him for a moment or two, and then 
said kindly — 

‘*That’s a heavy load you have. 

ou.” 
And he took the basket and carried it to the top of the 
hill. 

‘* There. Do you think you can get along now?” said 
he, with a smile, as he set the basket down. ‘Or shall 
I carry it a little further?” 

“Oh no, thank you, sir,” returned the boy, with a glow 
of gratitude on his young face, ‘‘ I can carry it now very 
well; and am very much obliged to you.” 

** You are right welcome, my little man,” said the gen- 
man, and passed on. : 

Twenty years from that time a care worn man, well 
advanced in life, sat motionless in an old arm chair, with 
his eyes fixed intently on the glowing grate. He was 
alone and appeared to be in a state of great abstraction. 
In a little while, however, the door of the room opened, 
and the light form ofa young and lovely girl glided in. 

‘* Papa,” said alow sweet voice, and a hand was very 
gently laid on the old man’s arm. 

. “Ts it you, dear?” he returned with a sigh. 

“Yes, papa,” and the young girl leaned against him, 
and parted with her delicate fingers, the thin, gray locks 
that lay in disorder about his forehead.” 

“*T would like to be aione this evening, Florence,” said 
the old man. ‘I have a good deal to think about, and 
expect a person on business.” 

And he kissed her tenderly ; yet sighed as he pressed 
his lips to hers. 

The girl passed from the room as noiselessly as she 
had entered. The old man had been calm before her 
coming in, but the moment she retired, he became agitat- 
ed, and aroused, and walked the floor uneasily. He con- 
tinued to-pace to and fro, for nearly half an hour, when, 
he stopped suddenly and listened. The street door bell; 
had rung. In a little while a man entered the room. 

‘* Mr. Mason,” he said, in a slightly perceptible embar-. 
rassment. 

““Mr. Page,” returned the old man, with a feeble, 
quickly fading smile. ‘‘ Good morning,” and he offered 
his hand. 

The visitor grasped the old man’s hand and shook it 
warmly. But there was no pressure in return. 

**Sit down, Mr. Page.” 

The man took a chair, and Mr. Mason sat down near 
him. 

‘** You promised an answer to my proposal to-night,” 
said the former after a pause. 

**I did,” returned the old man; ‘ butI am as little pre- 
pared to give it as I was yesterday. In fact, I have not 
found an opportunity to say anything to Florence on the 
subject.” 

The countenance of the visitor fell and something like 
a frown darkened upon his brow. 

There was an embarrassing silence of some minutes. 
After which the man called Page, said— 

“Mr. Mason, I have made an honorable proposal for 
your daughter’s hand. For weeks you have evaded and 
do still an answer. This seems so much like trifling, 
that I begin to feel as if just cause for offence existed.” 

** None is intended I do assure you,’ replied Mr. Ma- 
son, with something deprecating in his tone. ‘“ But you 
must remember, Mr. Page, that you never sought to win 
the girl’s affections, and that, as a consequence, the offer 
of marriage which you wish to make her, will be receiv~ 
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ed with surprise, and it may be disapproval. I wish to 
approach her on the subject with proper discretion. To 
be too precipitate, may startle her into instant repugaance 
against your wishes.” rahe! 

_ She loves you, does she not ?” inquired Page, with a 
marked significance of manner. 

‘A child never loved a parent more tenderly, 
Mr. Mason. 

‘Give her, then, an undisguised history of your em- 
barrassment. Show her how your fortunes are trembling 
on.the brink of ruin, and that you have but one hope of 
relief and safety left. ‘The day she becomes my wife you 
are relieved from all danger. Will you do this.” 

The old man did not reply. He was lost in a deep 
reverie. It is doubted whether he had heard all that the 
man had said. 

Will you do this?’ inquired Page, and with some 
impatience in his tone. 

ason aroused himself as from a dream, and answered 
with great firmness and dignity. sad 

“Mr. Page, the struggle in my mind is over. I am 
prepared for the worst, I have no idea that Florence will 
favor your suit, and I will not use a single argument to 
influence her. In that matter she must remain perfectly 
free. Approach her as a man, andgwiu her if you have 
the power to do so. It is your only hope.” ; : 

As if stung by a serpent, Page started from his chair. 

“You will repent this, sir,” he angrily retorted, ‘‘ and 
repent it bitterly. I came to you with honorable propo- 
sals for your daughter's hand, you listened to them, gave 
me encouragement, and promised me an answer to-night. 
Now you meet me with insult!—Sir! You will repent 

te ?? 
we. Mason ventured no reply, but merely bowed in to- 

ken of his willingness to meet and bear all consequences 
that might come. ; ra ; 

For a long time after this angry visitor had retired, 
did Mr. Mason cross the floor with measured steps. At 
last he rany the bell, and directed the servant who came, 
to say to Florence he wished to see her. 

When Florence came, she was surprised to see that 
her father was strongly agitated. 

** Sit down dear,” he said in a trembling voice, “I have 
something to say to you that must not be long concealed.” 

Florence looked wonderfully into her father’s face, 
while her heart began to sink. 

Just then a servant opened the door and ushered in a 
stranger. He was a tall, fine looking young man, just 
in the prime of life. Florence quickly retired, but not 
before the stranger fixed his eyes upon her face, and 
marked its sweet expression. 

‘*Pardon the intrusion, sir,” he said, as soon as the 
young girl had left the room, ‘‘ but facts that I have learn- 
ed this evening have prompted me to call upon you with- 
out a moment’s delay. My name is Greer, of the firm of 
Greer, Miller & Co.” 

Mr. Mason bowed, and said— 

‘“‘T know your house very well, and now remember to 
have seen you more than once in business transactions.” 

“Yes, you have bought one or two bills of us,” replied 
the visitor. Then after a moment’s pause, he said in a 
changed tone— 

** Mr. Mason, I learned to-night, from a source which 
leaves no room to doubt the truth of the statement, that 
your affairs have become seriously embarrassed. That 
you are, in fact, on the very verge of bankruptcy. Tell 
me frankly, whether this is indeed so; I ask from no idle 
curiosity, nor from a concealed and sinister motive, but 
to the end that I may prevent the threatened disaster, if 
it is in my power to do so. 

Mr. Mason was dumb with surprise at so unexpected a 
declaration. He made two or three efforts to speak, but 
his lips uttered no sound. : 

‘* Confide in me, sir,” said the visitor. ‘‘ Trust me as 
you would trust your own brother, and lean upon me if 
your strength be indeed failing. Tell me, then, is it as I 
have said ?” 

‘It is,” was all the merchant could utter. 

* How much will save you? Mention the sum, and 
if within the compasss of my ability to raise, you shall 
have it in hand to-morrow. Will twenty thousand dol- 
lars relieve you from your present embarrassment ?” 

“Fully.” 

Then let your anxiety subside, Mr. Mason. That sum 
you shall have. To-morrow morning I will see you. 
Good evening.” And the visitor arose and was gone be- 
fore his bewildered auditor had sufficiently recovered his 
senses to know what to think or say. 

In the morning, true to his promise, Mr. G. called upon 
Mr. Mason, and tendered him a check of ten thousand 
dollars, with his note of hand for thirty days for ten thous- 
and more, which was almost the same as money. 

While the check and note lay before him upon the desk 
and ere he had touched them, Mr. Mason looked earn- 
estly at the man who had suddenly taken the character of 
a disinterested, self-sacrificing friend, and said— 

‘« My dear sir, I cannot understand this. Are you labor- 
ing under some error ?” 

Oh no. You once did me a service that I am now 
only seeking to repay. It is my first opportunity, and I 
embrace it eagerly.” 

“Did youa service! When?” 

“Twenty years ago,” replied the man. ‘I was a poor 
boy, and you were a man of wealth. One hot day I was 
sent a long distance with a heavy basket. While toiling 
up a hill, with the hot sun upon me; and almost overcome 
with heat and fatigue, you came along, and not only spoke 


” 


replied 








to me kindly, but took my basket and carried it to the 
top of the hill. Ah, sir, you did not know how deeply 
that act of kindness sunk into my heart, and I longed for 
the opportunity to show you by some act of kindness 
how grateful I felt. But none came. Ofien afterwards 
I met you on the street, and looked into your face with 
pleasure. But you did not remember me. Ever since I 
have regarded you with different feelings from those I 
have entertained for others: and there has been no time 
I would not have put myself outto serve you. Last night 
I heard of your embarrassments, and immediately called 
upon you. The rest you know.” 

Mr. Mason was astonished at so strange a declaration. 
“Do you remember the fact to which I refer?” asked 
Mr. Greer. 

“It had faded from my memory entirely; but your 
words have brought back dim recollection of the fact. 
But it was a little matter, and not entitled to the import- 
ance you have given it.” 

‘To me it was not a little matter, sir,” returned Mr. 
Greer. ‘I was a weak boy, just sinking under a burthen 
that was t6o heavy, when you put forth your hand and car- 
ried it for me. I could not forget it. And now let me 
return at the first opportunity, the favor, by carrying your 
burden for you, which has become too heavy, until the 
hill is ascended, and you are able to bear it onward again 
in your own strength,” 

Mr. Mason was deeply moved. Words failed him in 
his efforts to express his true feelings. The bread cast 
upon the water had returned to him after many days, and 
he gathered it with words of thankfulness. 

The merchant was saved from ruin. Nor was this 
all. The glimpse which Mr. Greer had received of the 
lovely daughter of Mrr Mason, revealed a character of 
beauty that impressed him deeply, and he embraced the 
first opportunity to make her acquaintance. A year af- 
terwards he led her to the altar. - 

A kind act is never lost, even though done to a child. 

[Peterson’s Magazine. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


“WHAT’S WORTH DOING, IS WORTH DOING 
WELL.” 


‘“*T declare, it seems as though there is no end to the 
weeds in my garden,” exclaimed Frank Bemis, as he 
viewed his garden, after having spent three hours in weed- 
ing it. 

At this moment, his mother, who was picking some 
beans for dinner, called him to her, and requested him 
to dig some potatoes; whereupon he went to the shed, 
and got ahoe and basket, and was soon busy among the 
potatoes. Ina few minutes, he had his basket filled, and 
taking it upon his arm, trotted along toward the house. 

His mother, looking first at the potatoes, then at him, 
said, “I should think you had neglected to pluck the 
small ones, according to the looks of those you have al- 
ready hoed.” 

** Well, what of that?” replied Frank; ‘‘ what’s the 
use of wasting your time in picking them small potatoes, 
when there are plenty of large ones?” 

** There is a great deal of use,” replied his mother. ‘1 
remember the old adage my mother always reminded me 
of, ‘ What’s worth doing, is worth doing well ;’ now do 
you think you have hoed those potatoes well ?” 

**T don’t see but I have; I am sure] have not stuck 
my hoe into every other one, and split it, as John Boynton 
does,” replied Frank. 

‘* You have done well, as far as that is concerned, be- 
cause you have done. it skilfully, but to do it well, re- 
quires you to doit thoroughly, as well as skilfully, and 
to do it thoroughly, you must do it completely. Now have 
you completely cleared those hills of potatoes, from which 
you have taken any?’’ said Mrs. Bemis. 

** No—I don’t think I have,” replied Frank ; ‘‘ but what 
is the use of digging those small potatoes, and of what 
worth are they to anybody ?” 

** Why, I am sure they are worth digging for the pigs, 
and these small potatoes help fatten them ; and you know, 
that according to their weight, when killed, so does the 
purchaser pay your father, with which money he buys you 
clothes and food.” 

“‘Does he make no money, but that which he makes 
from selling those six pigs?” asked Frank. 

“Yes,” replied his mother, “he makes money by his 
daily occupation; but perhaps he intends making you 
some present with the money which heshall make by sel- 
ling one of those pigs; perhaps a nice Newfoundland dog 
or a rocking horse.” . 

“Oh my! I wish he would,” said Frank ; “ but then 
how do you know he will make me a present ?” 

**I do not know as he will,” replied Mrs. Bemis. ‘I 
said perchance he might; yet I do not know as he thinks 
of thething; I am sure he has said nothing about it to 
me.” 

** Then what made you speak of it at all ?” asked Frank. 

** Just to see what effect it would have upon you,” re- 
plied his mother. ‘‘ Supposing I should tell you, if you 
would always dig the small potatoes together with the 
larger ones hereafter, I would give you a rocking horse 
on next new years’-day, would you do it 2” 

“Oh, I guess I would,”’ replied Frank, “ if you would 
only promise me that, I would begin now.” 




















‘Then must you be hired?” asked his mother. “I 


am sorry to see you think you must be hired to do youe 
duty; but I wall tell you what I will do; if you will tak 

for your talisman the old adage, ‘ What’s worth doing, is 
worth doing well,” and govern yourself accordingly, until 
next New-Years’ day, I will make you some present 
but you must not ask me once what it will be.” ’ 
. Well, I will try,” replied Frank, ‘* but how shall I be. 
gin? 

“ By going right out into the field, and gatherin 
the small potatoes, you may find in the hills from wh 
you have taken any,” replied his mother. 

“Well, I will,” said Frank, and he immediately started 
for the wood-house, where he found a basket, and wags 
soon busily engaged in picking the small potatoes, He 
presently started up, and exclaimed, 

“There! that’s done, and I am glad;” but at this in. 
stant, his eye feli upon the half-plucked weeds in his gar. 
den. ‘I seenow what mother means,” said he, “ and] 
will return and finish that garden before I eat my dinner: 
for if ‘ what’s worth doing, is worth doing well,’ I mn 
sure that the plucking of the weeds from out that garden 
is worth doing.” 

He then carried his basket, which was already filled, to 
his mother, and immediately returned to the garden. 
His mother watched him, and as she saw him begin his 
garden anew, to pick the weeds, she was truly delighted 
with his noble beginning, and said to herself, “‘ He will 
get along well enough, if he only says to himself, when he 
undertakes anything, that is difficult, ‘ What’s worth do 
ing, is worth doing well.” J. H. B. 
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Religion. 








A CHILD OVER THE FALLS. 

Two or three weeks since, a party of little children 
were playing by the brink of the Niagara river. There 
was a boat partly drawn up on shore, and the children in 
their play were jumping in and out of it, when it sudden. 
ly slipped out into the waves, bearing one little boy with 
it towards the foaming rapids. 

It was the Sabbath, and the churches were just com- 
ing out, when the alarm was given that a child was going 
over the falls. The poor mother of the little boy reached 
the shore among the first, and saw her darling child drift. 
ing out into the rapids. A good swimmer might then 
have saved him, but the only man near her could not swim, 
and before others came, he was beyond the reach of aid, 
The little fellow stood up in the boat, and _ stretch- 
ed his arms towards his mother, calling, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mamma, take me; I want to come to you, mamma;” 
while the poor frantic mother ran screaming and shriek- 
ing along the shore, beseeching those near her to save 
her child. 

But nothing could be done; it was a hopeless case. A 
thrill of horror ran through the crowd, as the boat struck 
a rock and was upset, and the little fellow was seen no 
= till his body was picked up twenty miles below the 

alls. 

After hearing an account of this sad event, which came 
from one who witnessed it, | saw, in my mind’s eye, 
another scene, far more sad and terrible, and which should 
cause in our hearts a deeper and more intense interest 
than did this scene at Niagara. 

I see hundreds of immortal beings drifting down the 
rapids of time, towards the fearful precipice over which 
they will plunge into eternity. Heedless of approaching 
danger they are hurried on, till suddenly they strike an 
unseen rock, disappear, and are seen no more. There 
is a time when they might be saved, if friends were to 
put forth all their efforts; but those who stand by seem 
not to see the danger, and raise not the warning voice. 
Oh, how strange, how unaccountable is this apathy. If 
their danger was to be seen as plainly as was that of the 
child drifting towards the cataract, what efforts would be 
made, what shrieks, what prayers, what warnings to them, 
what cries to God for deliverance. 

If, my young friend, you have not given your heart to 
the Saviour, if you are not in reality a Christian, even 
though all may seem smooth and pleasant around you, 
you are surely and certainly drifting on, and will 
soon be in the fearful rapids. But remember, that you 
are not yet beyond the reach of safety. There is 4 
strong arm stretched out, upon which you may seize and 
be drawn ftom those waves, and your feet placed firmly 
upon the ‘* Rock of Ages.’”” There, and there alone you 
will be safe: the billows may dash and foam around you, 
but they can never disturb that “ firm foundation,” or harm 
him who rests his hopes thereon. Oh seek that rock 
in time, for the dreadful precipice is just before you, and 
you know not at what moment you may strike an unseen 
rock, and disappear from human sight forever. [Am. Mes. 
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Nursery. 








THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

‘fAgnes, my dear, I am sorry to disappoint you,” said 
her mother, coming into a room where Agnes was just 
putting the last stitch to a new dress, intended for a party 
thatevening. “I am sorry after you have set your heart 
upon going to the party to-night, to be obliged to keep 
you from it; but Charley seems so i!l to-night, he ought 
not to be left alone, and will want much attention, 40 





you know baby will be in my arms all the time; so 1 do 
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ne Mpotsee any other way but for you to stay at home and 
4 help me.” 
is Agnes’ countenance fell, and a tear came to her eye, 
ti] but she brushed it away, and said, ‘‘O well, mother, I 
at, should not feel happy to go if I thought you would need 
me, or Charley would suffer, though I did want to go very 
ye. MB moch, for Anna Pufford and her brother have just come 
home from boarding school, and are to return soon, and 
all {shall have no other opportunity to see them; but no mat- 
ch Miter; here, good-bye, dress, for the present; and she 
hung her dress cheerfully up in the closet, and telling her 
ed [mother she would come to her ina few moments, ran up 
vag toher room. Here she did what any young girl would 
He have done, she sat down and cried bitterly. There laid 
the pretty necklace she was to wear, and her gloves, shoes, 
in- @ &c., were all laid out in readiness. ‘These she put back 
ar- [into their places, wiped her eyes, washed away all traces 


d] of tears, smoothed her hair, and then descended to her 
er: mother. 
am Agnes’ mother was in delicate health, the baby was 


len [but six weeks old, and needed care; Charley had the 

coup, and as Bridget was only maid of all work, and 
,to Mj “surely no nurse,” Agnes knew it was her duty to stay ; 

and when she went into the room, looking smiling and 
his (@vell pleased, not with poutings and sulks, as some chil- 
ted Mg dren would have done, and said, ‘‘ Mother, what shall I 
will @§dofirst for you?” her mother could not help pressing her 
toher bosom, and said, ‘‘ My sweet daughter, what a com- 
fort you are to me. I hope you will be repaid for this 
B. sacrifice, and I am sure you will be, for a promise of God 


mas (js attached to the honoring ofthy father and thy mother. 

So Agnes busied herself in doing all the little things 

that were necessary to be done, until they got Charley 

—. J into bed ; then, as he was disinclined to sleep, she sat by 
him. 

Charley was about four years old. After he had laid a 
dren @ fw minutes, he said, “‘ Agnes, when I die, will I go to 
‘bere i Heaven 2” 
nin @ “Yes,” said Agnes, “I hope so. If you love the Sa- 
lden- @viour you will.” 
with “Well, I do,” said C., “ and it says in my little Bible, 

(you know you read it to me,) ‘ Suffer little children to 
com- Mcome unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
yoing Mkingdom of heaven.’ Sol thought if I died, perhaps I 


ched @ should go into that kingdom where all the rest of the good 

















drift. @ children are.” 

thea “ Well,” said Agnes, “I hope we shall, when we die. 

wim, @ But you do not feel very sick, do you? you are not go- 

f aid. ing to die?” 

retche @ “No,” said C., “I do not feel very sick, but I think I 

mma, @ shall die.” 

ma ;” Now Agnes did not like to hear him say this, so think- 

hriek- @ ing he did not know the meaning of what he was saying, 

) save Mi she said, ‘I think I had better sing to you, don’t you, Char- 

ley?” 

e. A @ “Oh yes,” said he, “ sing all the pretty songs you know, 

truck # and sing, 

en no “Shed not a tear when.you stand round my bier.” 

sis Agnes sung all she knew, thinking he would sleep ; but 

ons he seemed very restless, and asked her to sing that over. 

s eve, 0 She sung, and when she ended, he stretched out his 

should little hands, and kissing her, said, ‘Good Agnes, Char- 
sane ley loves her, good sister,” and Agnes could not help 
thinking how glad she was she staid at home from the 
onthe fy Pty. Soon, however, she was more so, for Charley grew 
which jg "oe, 80 much so, that her mother sent for a doctor. He 
aching came, proscribed, and went away. But Charley grew 
ike an iy Worse and worse, and the next morning he was dead! 
There O, how glad was Agnes to think that she staid willing- 
pooeayet ly with her little brother. And as she was sobbing over 
am his little dead body, what a comfort it was to hear her 
voice. fy Mother say, ‘‘ Don’t cry, my dear daughter, you did ail 
ry. If you could do for him. The last pleasant hours he spent 

“ofthe "ere with you, and the remembrance of it is very 

ald be fg Mecious,” 

them, O, yes it was precious to Agnes, and when she thought 
of what he said to her, and she to him, and of the songs 

art 10 which seemed to comfort him,: and then, too, of his last 

even kiss, and that he said he loved her, O, she was so glad 

4 you, she staid at home, and pleasantly. For, as she told Anna 

d will Pufford, who came in to see her, the next day, ten hun- 

at you dred parties would never have repaid her for the loss of it, 

e is 8 and she should never have forgiven herself had she not 

a0 aod staid and been cheerful. Well, was she repaid for com- 

firmly Dying with her mother’s wishes so readily. 

ne you Little girls who read this, may your mother’s wishes be 

1d you, complied with ag readily. [Ch. Reflector. 

r — 

at roc 

ape Parental. 

unseen 

n. Mes. HAVE I NO FATHER? 

——— ff Iwas once in an awful storm at sea; we were for many 
hours tossed about in sight of dangerous rocks; the steam 
engines would work no longer; the wind raged violently, 

<= Nd around were heard the terrific roar of the breakers, 
ind the dash of the waves, as they broke over the deck. 

» said At this dreary and trying time, while we lay, as might 
a, ® st 4.” S/d, at the mercy of the waves, I found great comfort 
was - ind support from an apparently trifling circumstance; it 
ones Was, that the captain’s child, a'little girl of about twelve 
ar heart F years old, was in the cabin with us. He had come two 
to —_ or three times, in the midst of his cares and toils, to see 
e ~~ “ow his child went on; and it is well known how cheer- 
poe ing is the sight of a captain in such a time of danger. As 
” ‘Wsituation grew worse, I saw the little girl rising on 








her elbow, and bending her eyes anxiously to the door, as 
iflonging for her father’s re-appearance. He came at 
last. He was a large, bluff sailor-like man; an immense 
coat, great sea-boots, and an oil-skin cap, with flaps hang- 
ing down his neck, were streaming with water. He fell 
on his knees on the floor beside the low berth of his child, 
and stretched his arm over her, but did not speak. 

After a little while, he asked if she was alarmed. “‘F'a- 
ther,” the child answered, “let me be with you, and I 
shall not be afraid.” 

“ With me!” he cried, “ you could not stand it for an 
instant.” . 

“ Father, let me be with you,” she repeated. 

‘My child, you would be more frightened then,” he 
said, kissing her, while the tears were on his rough 
cheeks. 

‘No, father, I will not be afraid if you take me with 
yo@. O! father let me be with you!” and she threw her 
arms round hisneck, and clung fast to him. The strong 
man was overcome; he lifted his child in his arms, and 
carried her away with him, 

How much I felt her departure! As long as the cap- 
tain’s child was near, I felt her to be a sort of pledge for 
the return and care of the captain. I knew that in the 
moment of greatest danger, the father would run to his 
child; I was certain that were the vessel about to be 
abandoned in the midst of the wild waves, I should know 
of every movement, for the captain would not desert his 
child. ‘Thus in the presence of that child I had comfort- 
ed myself, and when she went, I felt abandoned, for the 
first time fearful. I arose, and managed to get on deck. 
The sea and sky seemed one. It was a dreadful sight; 
shuddering, I shrunk back, and threw myself again on my 
couch. ; 

Then came the thought, the child is content—she is 
with her father ; ‘‘And have I no father?” O God I 
thank thee! in that moment I could answer, Yes. An 
unseen father, it is true; and faith is not as sight, and 
nature is not as grace; but still I knew I had a Father— 
a Father whose love surpasseth knowledge. The thought 
calmed my mind. Reader, does it calm yours? 

“Oh!” cries the trembling soul,“ the storm is fearful ; 
the sky is hid; we walk in darkness and have no light.” 
‘“* Be still, and know that I am God,” saith the Lord; be 
happy, and know that God is thy Father. ‘‘ Fear not, for 
I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God.” 
All things are under the dominion of Christ, and all things, 
yea, even terrible things, shall work together for good for 
them that love God. ‘Tempest-tossed soul! as the child 
clung to her father’s bosom, so cling thou to thy God; in 
the moment of thine extremity, he will appear to be with 
thee, or to take thee to be with him. 








Natural History. 


MONKEYS IN INDIA. 


Strangers are very much surprised to see monkeys romp- 
ing about on the tops of the houses in Madras, or dash- 
ing across the streets; and sailors, on landing, are great- 
ly amused with them, and try to catch them, or hit them 
with sticks or stones; but all in vain, as they soon jump 
out of the way, and then show their teeth as if in con- 
tempt for the assailant. Some years ago, these animals 
were so numerous, so mischievous, and so destructive to 
property, especially in pulling off tiles, and in stealing 
from people in the market and the bazars, that it was de- 
termined to catch the depredators, put them in cages, and 
carry them off to the distant jungles; for the people had a 
great aversion to kill them. After much trouble, many 
were caught ; but they were so very refractory, that some 
of them received a dozen lashes each, and were sent far 
away. Many of them found their way back again, and 
now the inhabitants are as much troubled as ever. 

Within the last eight or ten months they have played 
all kinds of pranks in our house; for as we are obliged to 
allow the doors and. windows to be open on account of the 
heat, they can very easily get into any apartment. I had 
the mortification to find one day, that a young fellow had 
got hold of my Pilgrim’s Progress, and had actually torn 
down the plate where the Pilgrim receives his ‘ parch- 
ment roll ;”” and, as he saw me, he leisurely marched off, 
seeming to say, as he turned round to look at me, “* Have 
Inot done it?’ Another rougue had no doubt seen some 
one use a tooth-brush; and he carried it completely off. 
My wafers they are perpetually stealing, and several times 
they have taken away the box. Nay, the steel pens were 
quite in their way ; and one day, when I was nearly blam- 
ing a servant, it was found that a monkey was the thief. 
As for tumblers and various earthen vessels, I know not 
how many they have broken; and loaves of bread, if not 
watched or locked up, are soon im the hands of these 
gentry; and when the creatures have gone a short dis- 
tance, they sit down to look at us, and then begin to eat. 
I ought to have said before, that they delight in my let- 
ters and notes; and, after looking gravely at them for a 
short time, they tear them to pieces. 

Sometimes they get on the bed, and stretch themselves, 
then roll about in their gambols, and leave a plenty of 
marks behind. At other times they admire themselves 
in the looking-glass, and try to touch what they believe 
to be one oftheir own kin. Not long ago they broke one 
of them, and carried off a beautiful silver watch. They 
were soon on the top of a neighbor’s house, and com- 
menced their experiments ; the glass was forthwith brok- 
en, the seconds’ hand, which no doubt astonished them by 











its movement was torn off, and the other hands were 
served inthe same way. The “‘tick-tick”’ of the watch 
was the greatest puzzler ofall. ‘The servants were after 
them; but no, Jaco could run well, and did not wish to 
part with his prize. A fine loaf of bread, however, was 
brought, and placed at some distance, and pug could not 
resist that. He leftthe watch for what to him was much 
better, and the watch was regained, though sadly injured. 
This unfortunate transaction, however, had only excited 
their curiosity; and they one day succeeded in dragging 
from a table a large old watch belonging to the writer of 
this paper, and carried it te the top of the house; but 
they were detected in their villainy, and were frightened 
away. 

“* Well, but why not kill them?” say my young friends. 
{ did shoot one, but I shall not soon do it again; he look- 
ed so much like a human being; his companions also 
made such a noise, and hooted me for days after; then 
the natives were much offended; so that I cannot try that 
plan again. Then I offered a large sum to any servant 
who would catch one; for I determined to make an ex- 
ample of him, and trim him up a little, and crop his ears 
and tail, so that others might be frightened; but all in 
vain. We got a large rat-trap, and put some bread on it. 
An inexperienced young monk@ set at it ; he was caught ; 
but he worked hard, and his tapering head assisted him, 
and, after some deep scratches, he escaped, and shortly 
returned with another to show him the machine. They 
examined it, and walked away! 

The next day we tried again; and they so managed 
the matter, as to carry off the bread. I procured poison ; 
put on bread and butter and preserves. An old fellow 
seized the prize, chewed a little, then looked at me, put 
it out of his mouth, shook his head, and bid us good morn- 
ing. A young fellow came, and he did exactly the same 
thing. [ Wes. Juvenile Offering. 








Biography. 
TALLEYRAND AND ARNOLD. 


There was one day when Talleyrand arrived in Havre, 
on foot from Paris. It was in the darkest hour of the 
French Revolution. Pursued by the blood-hounds of the 
Reign of Terror, stripped of every wreck of property or 
power, Talleyrand secured a passage to America, in a ship 
about to sail. He was going, a beggar and a wanderer, 
to a strange land, to earn his bread by daily labor. 

“Is there an American staying at your house?” he 
asked the landlord of his hotel. ‘I am bound to cross 
the water, and would like a letter to some person of in- 
fluence in the New World.” 

The landlord hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“‘There is a gentleman up stairs either from America 
or Britain, whether an American or Englishman I cannot 
tell.” He pointed the way, and Talleyrand—who in his 
life was Bishop, Prince and Prime Minister, ascended the 
stairs. A miserable suppliant, he stood before the stran- 
ger’s door, knocked and entered. 

In the far corner of a dimly lighted room, sat a gentle- 
man of some fifty years, with his arms folded, and his 
head bowed on his breast. From a window directly op- 
posite, a flood of light poured over his forehead. His 
eyes looked from beneath the downcast brows, as he gaz- 
ed in Talleyrand’s face with a peculiar and searching ex- 
pression. His face was striking in its outline, the mouth 
and chin indicative of an iron will. His form vigorous, 
even with the snows of fifty winters, was clad in a dark, 
but rich and distinguished costume. Talleyrand advanc- 
ed—stated that he was a Frenchman, and solicited his 
kind offices. He poured forth his history in eloquent 
French and broken English; ‘‘ I am a wanderer—an ex- 
ile. I am forced to fly to the New World, without a friend 
orhome. You are an American! Give me then, I be- 
seech you, a letter of yours, so that I may be able to earn 
my bread. I am willing to toil in any way—the scenes 
of Paris have filled me with such horror, that a life of la- 
bor would be a paradise to a career of luxury in France. 
You will give me a letter to one of your friends. A gen- 
tleman like you has doubtless many such.” 

The strange gentleman rose. With a look that Talley- 
rand never forgot, he retreated towards the door of the 
next chamber, his head downcast, his eyes looked still 
from beneath his darkened brow. He spoke as he retreat- 
ed backward ; his voice was-full of meaning: 

‘**T am the only man in the New World, who can raise 
his hand to God and say—I have not a friend, no not one, 
in America.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming sadness of 
look that accompanied these words: 

‘* Who are you !”’ he cried, as the strange man retreat- 
ed towardsthe next room, ‘‘ Your name!” 

‘*My name’’—with a smile that had more of mockery 
than joy in its convulsive expression—‘ my name is 
Benedict Arnold.” 

He was gone. ‘Talleyrand sank into a chair, gasping 
the words—‘ Arnold the traitor !” 

Thus, you see, he wandered over the earth, another 
Cain with a wanderer’s mark upon his brow. Even in 
that desolated room at that inn of Havre, his crimes found 
him out, and forced him to tell his name—that name the 
synonyme of infamy. The last twenty years of his life 
are covered with a cloud, from whose darkness but a few 
gleams of light flash out upon the page of history. The 
manner of his death is not distinctly known. But we 











cannot doubt that he died utterly friendless—that his cold 
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brow was not moistened by one farewell tear—that re- 
morse pursued him to the grave, whispering John Andre! 
in his ears, and that the memory of his course of glory 
gnawed like a canker at his heart, murmuring forever— 
“True to your country, what might you have been, O, 
Arnold, the Traitor?” 








Editorial. 


THE YOUNG HUNTER. 


James Marshal was once led, by the example of others, to 
engage in an attempt to destroy the lives of birds. He took.a 
gun and went into the fields. He saw a robin sitting on the 
fence. He went to a stump and rested his gun across it. He 
looked at the bird as it sat, entirely ignorant of the design 
against its life. He took aim, and placed his finger on the trig- 
ger. His heart beat violently. He could not bear to take the 
life of the beautiful creature before him. He thought, “ perhaps 
she has young ones, and it will be cruel to kill her.” So he 
threw the gun over his shoulder and passed on. 

He next saw a mocking bird. He was perched upon the top 
ofa birch tree. The slendét top bent under his weight; and 
the breeze swayed him too and fro. While swinging thus, he 
kept up his song with great spirit. James drew near, and rest- 
ed his gun upon the branch of a small tree. Again his heart 
smote him. He passed his eye along the barrel of his gun, and 
brought it in range with the bird, and tried to pull the trigger. 
His hand seemed palsied. At length he closed his eyes, and 
pulled with all his might. The gun went off. He looked up, 
and saw the bird flying away in the distance, pouring out its 
notes of joy. He was glad in his heart, that it had escaped. 

He kept on hunting, as he called it,but he did not take any great 
pains to get near enough to any bird to fire at it, until he met 
with an acquaintance who was also hunting. 

“ What have you shot, James! said he.” 

“ Nothing,” said James. 

“ Oh what a hunter you must be ” see here. 

He took from his pocket, and held up to view, two rob.ns, a 
striped squirrel, and a woodpecker. 

“TI have not been out long, but I have kitled all these, and 
broke the wing of a blackbird which got away from me by hiding 
in the grass.” 

“J have not tried to kill any,” said James. 

“Tell that to the marines; when folks go a gunning, they kill 
all they can.” 

He went on his way, giving James a look of contempt. 

James’ pride was now touched. If he did not kill something, 
he would be laughed at. He therefore hardened his heart, and 
resolved to kill the first bird he met with. He crossed reveral 
fields without meeting any birds. It seemed as though they 
had become acquainted with his resolution not to spare them, 
and prudently kept out of his way. At length he saw a little 
chirping bird sitting upon the dry root of an upturned tree. He 
was toning his little pipes, and filled the air with his sweet tiny 
notes. James got near him and discharged his piece. The 
bird fell. James ran and picked him up. He gasped once or 
twice, and died. A single shot had entered his forehead. 

James held him in his hand, and asked himself what harm the 
little bird had ever done him, or any one, that rendered it right 
for him to kill him in the midst of his song? He asked himself, 
what right he had to kill him? “Perhaps,” thought he, “he 
has a nest of little young ones, who will raise their heads, and 
open their mouths at every rustling of the leaves, thinking that 
their parent had come with food? He sat down and cried over 
the poor bird. He resolved that he would never shoot another 
bird. He buried his little victim upon the spot where he fell, 
and went home and told his mother the whole story. She min- 
gied her tears with his, over the fate of the poor bird, and ad- 
vised him to adhere to his resolution, not to be guilty again of 
taking innocent life. ‘ 

My young reader, let me urge the same advice upon your at- 
tention. Be a friend of the birds, and of all innocent creatures. 
Let your influence be used to prevent the exercise of cruelty to- 
wardsthose who have no voice to make their complaint to the 
ear of man. Let the thought that they are God’s creatures be 
ever present to your mind. What right have you wantonly to 
destroy his property ? J. A 














THE MANIAC. 


Do you remember to thank God for the use of reason? You 
thank him for many lesser blessings, do you forget his goodness 
in regard to this? Ihave just been reading an account of an 
amiable and affectionate girl who was suddenly bereft of reason. 
In one of her paroxysms, she seized a knife, and inflicted a mor- 
tal wound upon her dear mother. Her father attempted to ar- 
rest the progress of the deadly blade, but it was too late. He 
himself narrowly escaped sharing the fate of his unhappy wife. 
Her brother who came into the room, on hearing the noise of 
the affray, received a severe wound in forcing the weapon from 
the grasp of the poor girl. When in health, she was gentle, 
affectionate, especially devoted to her dear father and mother. 
A short time before she committed the dreadful deed, she gave 
no more signs of insanity, than you do now. Yet in the myste- 
rious Providence of God, reason was dethroned, und violence 
and bloodshed followed. God has made you to differ from her. 
Remember to give him daily thanks for the use of reason. 


J, Ae 














SHORT STORIES.—NO. II. 
THE LITTLE DRIVERS. 

Among the many advantages connected with the cold winters 
of our climate, is one not often spoken of,—I mean, the sweep- 
ing away of all insects, the fly, the musquito, the gnat, the flea, 
the midge, the grass-hopper, and the ten thousand thousand little 
creatures that bite and trouble men, and eatup our fields, must 
die off every fall, and for half the year, we are entirely clear of 
them. Were it not so, we should not only have them the year 
round, but their increase would be such as to bea terrible curse. 
How then do they live in Africa, whese there is no winter, and 
where the soil is so fertile, that insects are wonderfully numer- 
ous, poisonous and terrible? I will tell you—and it isa most 
wonderful provision ar Providence. 

They have a kind of ant called the driver. The common one 
is about one third of an inch long, while the leaders are afull 
inch in length. For multitudes, they exceed all calculation. 
They have beenseen in regular rows about two inches a part, a 
mile long, and a mile wide! Between these rows, once in about 
a foot, were these large leaders, or officers. Their heads are 
all one way, and the rows all straight. The officers communi- 
cate with each other, and when allis ready, supposing their 
forces are to the East, they wheel a quarter round, till their 
heads are to the North, Then they march! And now for it! 
They turn out for nothing, stop for nothing, but eat everything 
that is flesh on their way. In vain the fly tries to escape—he 
tries, and must alight somewhere among them. If the grass- 
hopper climbs the potato vine,they go up after him, and he jumps 
—tightin among them. Ifthey come to a house, they go in and 
through it and over it. Nota fly, not a spider, not a cockroach, 
or anything ofthe kind escapes. When in the night the people 
hear the rats squeal, they know the drivers are after them, and 
by morning, the rats are all eaten up. If the house keeper is 
not neat, and leaves the spiders in the corners of the room, they 
catch them; but in so doing, are apt to fall on the bed, and pun- 
ish the slattern. Whena boa constrictor kills a deer or any 
animal, he first takes a circuit round to see if the drivers are 
near. Ifnot, he slices over the deer and swallows him whole, 
and then is unable to move for days. But the drivers smell him 
further than he can them, and they are upon him in myriads, 
and they eat him and the deer, and leave not a particle of any 
thing but the bones. The people have to set the legs of their 
bed-steads in water—to put tar around the pole on which they 
hang their meat; but they consider the driver as their best 
friends, and arevery little annoyed by them. Whata curious way 
to remove the vermin and insects of that warmcountry! What 
a wonderful substitute for winter! And so God in his wisdom, 
can make the smallest creatures to trouble or to aid us, accord- 
ing to his pleasure. Who but He, would ever have contrived 
such a plan? 0. &. 


py. A priest came to see him, and the dying man said, “Wha l 
will become of me?” “0,” said the priest, “you wall live in 
another body.” “And where shall I go then?” he asked. “[p. 
to another.” “And where then ?” “Into another, and so on - 
through thousands of millions.” The thoughts of the dying 
man, darted across all that period, as if it was but an instant, 
and cried, “ Where shall I go last of all?” The priest could 
not reply, and the unhappy idolater died with no one near him 
to ys bs — question. a. © 

A little Burman girl was near death. Lifting her eye = 
kind lady who was her teacher, she said, “Iam hin Sateen - 
not afraid to die ; for Christ will call me up to Heaven. He hag 
taken away all my sins, andI wish to die now, that I may go NC 
and see him. I love Jesus more than any one else.” What 
made the differenee between the little Burman girl, and the dy. 
ing Hindoo? One had heard the Gospel from the lips of the mis. PUB 


sionaries, and had received it into her heart ; the other lived anq 
died an idolater, for none had told him of “the only true Gog 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” ‘ 

—.>_—_. ‘ 


“T WILL BY AND BY.” 


When will yon doit? To-morrow, next month or next year? 
The “by and by ” you speak of, never comes. Why don't you 
fix upon a day, if ten months hence; or a year, if twenty years 
ahead, when you will perform your duty, or not make use of the 
indefinite “by and by?” We like men that we can depend 
upon—who will decide upon a course, or when to do a fayor 
ora duty, and when they have decided, will perform. The lon. 
ger you put off, the longer you will. 


“QO! how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world had wanted, had the actor said, 
I will do this to-morrow !” 
—_—_—_——_—_. 


POPULAR SIMILIES. 


As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone; 
As live as a bird—as dead as a stone; 
As plump as a partridge—as poor as a rat; 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat; 
As hard asa flint—as soft as a mole; 
As white asa lily—as black asa coal; 
As plain as « pikestaff—as rough as a bear; 
As tight as a drum—as free as the air; 
As heavy as lead—as light as a feather; 
As steady as time—uncertain as weather ; 
As hot as an oven—as cold asa frog; 
As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog; 
As slow asa tortoise—as swift as the wind; 
As true asthe gospel—as false as mankind ; 
As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig; 
As proud asa peacock—as blue as a grig; 
As savage as tigers—as mild as a dove; 

\ As stiff as a poker—as limp as a glove ; 
As blind asa bat—as deaf a post; 
As cool as a cucumber—as warm asa toast; 
As red as a cherry—as pale as a ghost. 











Poetry. 








Variety. 





LIVE UPON CHRIST. 


“Try, my dear child, to expand your views,” said Legh Rich- 
mond to his daughter, just before he died ; “look at the mag- 
nificent scheme of salvation—the contract between the Father 
and his eternal Son. How much better to look out of self, and 
see all perfected in Christ. You will never be happy and strong, 
till you grasp the covenant plan of redemption. You live upon 
self too much; you will get misery and despair, but nothing 
else, by looking to yourself. Live upon Christ ; he has done all 
for you, if you could but believe it.” [Am. Messenger. 

a ce 


TWO WAYS, AND TWO ENDS. 


There are two different systems of salvation. Of one, our 
own virtue is the basis; the foundation of the other is Christ. 
He who embraces the first, pleads his innocence: he who trusts 
to the lattér, confesses fiis guilt. Inthe former of these char- 
acters, there is a self-satisfaction; in the other, a spirit of hu- 
miliation and contrition. The one claims reward; the other 
sues fur pardon. The one depends upon himself; the other 
relies upon a Saviour’s death and intercession. The one ap- 
peals to God's justice ; the other throws himself upon his mercy. 
The one claims heaven as a right; the other asks it as a gift, 
of which he confesses himself to be unworthy. The one boasts 
of his integrity; the other is deeply humbled for his trangres- 
sion. The one trusts to his own merits; the other renounces 
his own righteoussness, confesses himself a guilty sinner, and 
seeks for salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 

_————. 


WHERE SHALL I SPEND ETERNITY? 


A lady had written on a card, and placed it on the top of an 
hour-glass in her garden-house, the following simple verse from 
the poems of J.Clare. It was when the flowers were in their 
highest glory. 

*Tothink of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust thet I shall be!” 


The next morning she found the following lines, in pencil, on 
the back of the same card. Well would it be if all would pon- 
der the question—act in view of, and make preparations for an 
unknown state of existence. 


“To think, when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er— 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That [ must die no more! 
O! where will then my portion be ? 
Where shall I spend eternity ?” 
—>—__ 


[Family Visiter. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


A Hindoo was lying upon his bed, expecting soon to die. He 
was full of thought, where his soul would go after death. He 
had been wholly given to idolatry, and now he was not hap- 
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COURAGE, BOY, COURAGE.” when t 
BY REV. T. T. WATERMAN, a 
Yes, courage boy, courage! and press on thy wa og 
There is nothing to harm thee, nothing to in ; left Pa 
Do all which Truth bids thee, and do it to-day ; paras 
Hold on to thy purpose ; do right, persevere ! er she 
Though waves of temptation in anger may roll, had tri 
And storm cloud on storm cloud, hang dark in the sky. a few t 
Still courage boy, courage! there’s strength in thy soul; Ceeili: 
Believing and doing bring help from on high. early i 
When breakers are round thee, ’mid wreck and ’mid roar, conver 
Eye closer thy compass, be fervent in prayer ; able it 
The Saviour Almighty can help thee ashore, weathe 
And songs of salvation be sung by thee there! et had 
Let joy light thy cheek then, and hope gild thy brow, and d 
Ne’er parley with wrong, nor ill stay to borrow ; Madar 
Let thy object be J'ruth, thy watchword be now! who v 
Make sure of to-day—trust God for to-morrow. dered 
By deeds of the mighty, who struggled and bled, lure, n 
Be incited to action, and manfully fight, thing 
Good is worth doing, boy!—and living or dead, all the: 
That good shall reward thee with honor and might. that he 
Then courage boy, courage! there’s light in the sky, “Mak 
Be humble, be active, be honest, be true— At | 
And though Hosts may confront, and Hell lift its ery sac an 
“ Pve conquered at last,” shall be shouted by you! on the 
= = thoug! 
FAITH. compl 
A swallow in the spring, last, 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves was br 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring comfo: 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. Ceedec 
Day after day she toiled ter in 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, tode 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, Much 
And dashed it to the ground. to ove 
She found the ruin wrought; forma 
Yet, not cast down, forth from her place she flew, said 
And with her mate. fresh earth and grasses brought,’ for he 
And built her nest anew. she of 
But scarcely had she placed tesolu 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, that C 
When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, mothe 
And wrought the ruin o’er, hight 
e But still her heart she kept, “$§ 
And toiled again; and, last night, hearing calls, awoke 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept Upset 
Within the earth-made walls. Which 
What truth is here, O man, — the gr 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? Celia 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan, afrai 
Have faith, and struggle on! =—s RS. ANDROS. ped : 
? 





